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Two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  a  number  of  compositions  written  by  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  years,  on  the  subject  of  "Grownups." 
Sixty-one  children,  all  from  modern  homes,  all  children  of  well-educated  parents, 
put  down  on  paper  just  what  they  thought  of  their  mothers  and  fathers. 

Since  this  is  Child  Health  Day,   I'm  going  to  read  a  few  of  the  children's 
papers.    You  note  that  the  theme  running  through  all  of  them  is  this:  "Stop 
bossing  me." 


The  first  paper  was  written  by  a  youngster  who  says  that  grown-ups  are 


"very  much  different  than  children.    They  think  we  are  cold  when  we  aren't  and 
make  us  put  on  coats  and  hats  when  we  don't  want  to.    They  make  me  very  mad  at 
tines  and  other  times  make  me  very  happy  but  never  mediom.     They  are  either  very 
quite  or  very  noisy.    They  don't  have  as  much  fun  as  we  do.     Their  hair  is 
always  fixt  and  hands  washed.     It  has  always  been  a  mistory  to  me  how  they  do  it." 

The  next  composition  was  written  bj  an  eleven-year-old  girl,   who  says: 
"Grown-ups  are  nice  most  of  the  time.    But  you've  got  to  be  careful.    They  get 
cross  quite  a  lot.    They  are  always  talking  grown-up  things  stock  market  and  such. 
They  are  everlastingly  going  to  meetings  and  luncheons  and  stuff.     They'll  have 
parties  and  play  contract  bridge,  what  fun  do  you  get  out  of  it?" 

And  now,   a  paper  that  strikes  a  more  bitter  note:     "I  should  hate  to  be 
a  grown-up,  "  wrote  Molly,   "but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  be  one  some  day  unless  I  die. 
I  think  I'll  stab  myself  or  commit  suicide  when  I'm  almost  twenty  years  old. 
But  in  one  way  I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a  grown-up  so  I  could  boss  myself  and 
not  have  a  lot  of  people  say  'Molly  do  this  and  Molly  do  that!'" 

Well,  Molly  has  probably  changed  her  mind  about  stabbing  herself  by  this 
tine,  and  is  on  the  way  to  being  one  of  the  terrible  grown-ups  she  resented. 

Another  little  girl  wrote  thus:  "She  difference  between  children  and 
grown-ups  is  that  most  children  are  while  and  mischievous.  Grown-ups  are  so 
refind  and  quiet."     (Km-m  —  I'm  glad  she  thinks  so.) 

Now,  here's  what  another  small  girl  wrote:     "I  hate  the  kind  of  ladies 
that  put  on  so  much  bright  crimson  lipstick  and  powder  their  nose  every  few 
minutes  and  have  waves  put  in  their  hair  every  day  and  then  when  they  think  they 
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think  the7  look  very  "beautiful  they  go  around  like  the  queen  of  the  World  and 
boss  anyone  they  see.    Ladies  think  you  have  to  be  so  dressed  up  when  you  go  out 
and  they  are  always  getting  you  new  clothes  and  make  you  have  such  wonderful 
manners  at  the  table." 

The  next  composition  was  written  by  a  little  boy:     "Grown-ups  give  rae  a 
pain  in  the  neck.     I  don't  like  them  becav.se  they  try  to  boss  you  around  a  lot 
and  say  you  must  go  up  and  brush  your  hair  or  vou  mustn't  have  to  much  candy. 
Or  don't  run  because  you  have  a  little  cold.     I  would  like  to  take  them  over  my 
knee  and  give  them  a  good  spanking  and  make  them  yell  once." 

Dear  me I    We'd  better  stay  away  from  that  young  man. 

Through  all  the  rest  of  the  children's  papers  runs  the  idea  that  children 
do  not  have  enough  freedom.    Only  seven  of  the  6l  papers  had  anything  kind  to 
say  about  grown-ups,  and  only  one  child  approved  of  her  mother.    Why?  Because 
her  mother  believes  in  letting  her  alone. 

One  little  girl  closed  her  composition  with  this  statement:     "Oh  what  a 
Paradise  it  would  be  without  them!" 

Some  time  after  reading  these  titter  indictments  of  parents  I  saw  an 
editorial  written  "by  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
Among  other  things,  Doctor  Stanley  said:     "The  home  has  the  child  at  the  most 
impressionable  age.    Personality  is  largely  shaped  during  these  early  years.  .  . 
Through  sympathetic  family  relationships  the  value  of  authority  and  personal 
liberty  is  unconsciously  taught.    The  child  should  be  able  to  maintain  his  own 
individuality  and  still  realize  the  necessity  for  give  and  take  in  human  relation- 
ships.   The  family  must  guide,  not  inhibit,  this  development.  .  .    While  the 
home  must  not  hold  the  child  too  closely,   it  should  -orovide  intimacy  and 
affection  that  give  the  confidence  necessary  for  individual  development  ..." 

The  phrase  that  impressed  me  most,  after  reading  the  children's  com- 
positions —  the  phrase  of  Doctor  Stanley's  that  impressed  rae  was  this:  "Through 
sympathetic  family  relationships  the  value  of  .  .  .  personal  liberty  is  un- 
consciously taught." 

I  don't  happen  to  know  any  of  the  children  who  expressed  their  views  so 
frankly,  but  I'm  sure  they  would  agree  readily  with  a  lady  who  emphasizes  the 
value  of  personal  liberty.    Even  the  small  boy  who  said  that  grown-ups  give  him 
a  pain  in  the  neck  might  be  pleased  to  know  that  grown-ups  are  really  trying  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  home  environment  is  best  for  him. 

Before  I  leave,   I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  helps  mothers.     The  Bureau  has  publications  on  child  feeding, 
both  what  to  feed  and  how  to  develop  correct  food  habits.     It  has  diet  lists  for 
emergency  feeding  to  safeguard  child  health,  a::d  pamphlets  telling  how  to  dress 
children  so  that  they  may  have  unrestricted  physical  development  and  training  in 
self  help  at  an  early  age. 
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If  you  want  to  "be  popular  with  the  very  youngest  children,  give  them 
clothes  in  which  they  can  dress  themselves  without  any  help  from  parents.  As 
one  tiny  girl  remarked,  when  she  found  she  could  dress  herself,   "I  am  the  "boss 
of  me,  "but  I  have  to  help  Mother  button  her  dress  in  the  hack." 

And  then  I  know  another  little  girl,  whose  mother  put  her  to  bed  and 
closed  the  bedroom  door.     "I  want  the  door  left  wide  open, 11  insisted  the  child. 
Bfo,"  said  her  mother,   "just  a  crack,  or  not  at  all." 

A  few  minutes  after  her  mother  had  gone  downstairs,  ITancy  called  for  a 
drink  of  water.     She  was  told  to  get  it  for  herself.     She  did,  and  before  she 
went  back  to  bed  again  she  called  triumphantly  down  the  stairs:     "When  folks 
shuts  doors  for  themselves,  they  can  shut  'em  the  way  they  want  'em!" 

I  think  there's  a  moral  in  that  statement,  but  I  haven't  time  to  point 
it  out  this  morning. 
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